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THE 
- ‘Tut gravity of the crisis throagh which we, as « people, are now passing is such as 
to deserve the most serious and prayerful consideration of all earnest Christian men, 
of whatever party in Church or State. That this nation, without any paramount 
or indispensable necessity, should enter on a war with Russia, would be quite as 
much a sin to be repented of as a calamity to be deplored. In the powerfal but — 
eloquent words of Lord Shaftesbury at Edinbargh, it may be affirmed that if the 
possibility of war be ip our thoughts—if war itself seem looming in the distance— 
we are “bound by every consideration, every sense of duty both to God and man, 
before we rush into the frightful conflict, to be sure that our cause is righteous.” 
_ More than that, we are under obligation “to be sure that we have exercised all 

forbearance, and that we have exhausted to the very uttermost every means of 


this country, and amongst a large proportion of our countrymen, not only a strong 
antipathy to Russia, but an intense suspicion that her policy is aggressive, and 
_ her diplomatic action neither straightforward nor sincere. All the more is it 
: bring these feelings to the test of reason and of fact, and 


J 


reconciliation.” These are the points to which, above all others, public thought 
should be directed—these the considerations on which public attention should 
be fixed. There can be no doubt that, whether rightly or wrongly, there exists in 
not the result of prejudice in ourselves—prejudice which, 
our own diplomacy, would, at « juncture like the present, 
and tend, more than aught beside, to make that impossible 
: men desire: that the Eastern Question should be soon, 
| solved. Russia in the past has been chargeable with many 
and freedom of oppressed peoples; but we have to 
ia of the past, but of the present—not with the men who 
t with those who have emancipated Bulgaria. The simple 
Russia, in that emancipation, done harm or good? and if 
to do our best that that work be not subverted, and 5 
i * that if, in achieving it, some elements of self-seeking have crept in and have 
embodied themselves—as was, perhaps, to be expected—in the Treafy of San 
Stefano, those elements should be Sliminated in the only way possible—by the 
i action of united Europe, and the rational and pacific method of a Congress, No 
: war in which we might engage, especially if without allies, could ever be expected | 
‘ to accomplish such results. The most fearful consequences would ensue—entire 
P Europe possibly might be involved in a direful conflagration; but when all this 
| slaughter and misery should be over, to the decision of a Congress must the Eastern 
. Question come at last. We could no more settle that question by ourselves than . 
can Russia ; and our proposals for its settlement would probably be as unacceptable ; 
to the other Powers of Europe as certain provisions of the San Stefano Treaty are 


abide by the wishes or decision of the Powers. But so may any one of them 
in relation to the rest, and on any point whatever. A Congress is not like a 
Parliament, where the minofity must submit to the majority. Every Power that. 


so, are far more likely to do harm than good. What is wanted is the calm, patient, 
: full consideration of every point as it arises, and of one point as arising from or 
suggested by another—the discussion of objections, the sifting of arguments, and a 
carefully elaborated judgment formed on all the data. Such conditions can be. 
secured only round a table at which the representatives of the various European. 
Powers are assembled. Having regard, then, on every ground, to the importance: 
q of stich a Conference, we rejoice to learn that, after the idea had been almost given. 
ty up as hopeless, the Court of Berlin has again taken it in hand, and is eotively 
_ engaged in mediating between the Courts of London and St. Petersburg, with a 
| view to bring it as soon as possible within the category of accomplished facts. It is c P 
. no doubt discouraging that, this being so, the English Cabinet should. have rejected 
a proposal in furtherance of this end which the Cabinet of Russia had decided to 
| ‘ acoppt. With the view of eliminating the difficulty respecting the San Stefano 
4 Treaty, the German Government, it seems, suggested that the Conference should be 
convened, not ostensibly to discuss that document at all, but “ to revise the Treaties 
of 1856 and 1871 in relation to recent events.” That, of course, would have 
covered the entire ground; and to those who believe with Lord Granville that, — 
whatever English “interests” may be involved in this question, “the greatest of 
those interests is peace,” it does seem matter of regret that the difficulty in this 
purely formal matter should have originated, not with Russia, but ourselves. We 
cannot, however, yet despair of a peaceful solution of the crisis. The action of 
Germany eontinues, There seems every reason to believe that Russia desires to 
avoid entering upon another sanguinary conflict. Notwithstanding, too, the strong, 
anti-Russian feeling to be found in this country, there are thousands upon thousands 
_ here, especially amongst Christian men, who, whatever may be their objections to 
the Treaty of San Stefano, see in them no just cause or necessity for war ; and, con- @) 
vinced that for England to enter on a war without such cause would be one of the 
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to ourselves. To us, therefore, it seems that true statesmanship ct this crisis 

consists in removing as speedily as may be all possible obstacles to the carly 4 
| meeting of a Congress. But bere lies the root of the contention: the English 

Cabinet insists that all the provisions of the Preliminary Treaty shall be laid | | 

before that body ; the Russian Ministry insists upon their right to object to some of 

them being brought before it for discussion. We have all along believed that, 

were the Congress ever to meet, all the essential portions of that Treaty—all, that : 

is, of European interest or moment—would be sure to come before it,—nay, must 

do s0 of nevessity, That being so, we see not why the difference between England 

and Russia, however important, should prevent it from assembling. The discussion 

would, at an be sure. Of course Russia, on any given point, might refuse to / | 

course which the rest may recommend. That may make the ultimate result ty 

uncertain, but does not diminish the value of the Congress a» a consultative ) 

assembly. Diplomatic intercourse, carried on separately between individual Powers, is 

is necessarily, as a means of promoting European concert, slow and: inefficient. if 

Pithy epigrammatic telegrams, however pointed and precise, and because they are | 

greatest crimes this nation could commit, are earnestly praying God that | 

sin, ond the colesition that might be expected to flow i, bleed 

be preserved. Notwithstanding, therefore, all discouragementa, and in spite ofall grave 

apprehensions to the contrary, these considerations prompt us yet to hope. There | | 


are, indeed, as we know, men among us, and in Parliament too, who would gladly. 


- have'us fight with Russia, for no better or more practicable end than to restore the — 


Turkish status quo. Such an enterprise, however, would not only be « crime, but an 


_ get of folly, to which, by whomsoever instigated, no Government could lend an ear. 


Should our nation go to war with Russia, it will be on ground more plausible at 
least than that. But it cannot be too strengly urged, both apon oar rulers and the — 
people, that we have no right to enter upon any war without, first, an indispensable 
necessity; next, a righteous and specific aim ; and, lastly, a moral certainty that by 
war that aim (and not something altogether different) will most completely be 
achieved. 


There is nb doubt that the resignation of Lord Derby, and the appointment, 
at the Foreign Office, of Lord Salisbury as his successor, has produced profound 
sensation in the country, and aroused men’s minds to a keen perception of the gravity 
of the crisis which has come upon us. The pacific portion of the public had, probably, 
more confidence in our late Foreign Minister, especially in respect of his sincere 
desire for the maintenance of peace, than in any other member of the Government. 


- "Those, too, whose distrust of Russia inclined them te the maintenance of a policy of 


resistance to her supposed designs, believed that Lord Derby might be trusted to 
withstand any provisions in the San Stefano Treaty which might be found really 
injurious either to the interests of Europe generally, or to those of Great Britain in 
particular; that (although in no spirit of hostility or prejudice) he would oppose 
whatever, in the proposed settlement of the Eastern Question, might appear perilous, 
oppressive, and unjust ; and might, in fact, be regarded as eminently qualified to 
represent, at the expected Congress, the sentiments of the moderate, enlightened, and 
reflective portion of the British peeple. It was, doubtless, clear that he would not 
ignore the results of the late war, or insist that Russia should surrender all she had, 
at such fearful cost, obtained by it; but it was also clear that he would not willingly — 
consent to arrangements calculated to establish a preponderating Russian influence 
in the emancipated provinces. It was obvious that he would never relegate the 
Bulgarians back to-Ottoman oppression, or, in any sense, insist upon the restoration 
of the status quo; it was certain also that he would not sacrifice the interests of the 
Greeks to those of the Slavs, or betray the freedom and independence of either race 
by sanctioning any projects for substituting amongst them a Russian for an Ottoman 
ascendency. Hence his retirement from the Foreign Office produced a feeling almost — 
of consternation amongst some politicians not usually regarded as alarmists, and was 
taken by them as an indication that he considered his colleagues to be entering upon 
a policy of danger, which was likely to prejudice, if not to render abortive, all efforts 
for a pacific settlement, and thus to enhance the probability and increase the risk 
and hazard of s war. Mor were these impressions removed, but rather deepened 
and strengthened, by Lord Derby's explanations in the Upper House. It was manifest 
and that it was not so much the calling out of the Reserves which aroused his appre- 
hensions as some course of projected policy which ley behind—a policy which he did not _ 
fos] himself at liberty to disclose, but which time and circumstances would unfold. The 


fears thus awakened were increased by the tone and language of that section of the press 


which scarcely veils, even under the platitudes which most journalists feel compelled to 
utier in eulogy of peace, its desire, nay, its eagerness, for war. By writers who take 
up with the theory that, apart from any special grounds of complaint, England has — 

vocation fo humiliate Russia, it was boldly proclaimed that the 


some imperative 
retirement of Lord Derby and Lord Salsbury’ scomion meant change of policy 
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—~a determination not so much to come to an agreement, if possible, with Russia, as 
to coerce her, not so much to modify the Treaty of San Stefano as entirely to tear it 
up. Confirmation, to some extent, has apparently been given to these representations 
by the tone of Lord Salisbury's now famous despatch. The objections therein 
adduced against the Preliminary Treaty are so numerous and strongly urged as to have 


created in some quarters on the Continent the conviction that the point at issue as 
‘between England and Russia bas been changed; that it is now not so much the 


question whether or not all the provisions of that treaty shall be laid before the 
Congress, as whether the treaty must not be altogether laid aside, and the treaties 
of 1856 and 1871 reverted to, as the only possible basis fora European settlement. 


‘We do not, however, believe such to be the object and intention of our Government. 


It is s0 obvious that to make this the standpoint would only be to kindle a vast 


_ European conflagration, the results of which no man could foresee, that no respon- 


sible statesman would insist on such an ultimatum. We apprebend that none who 
desire that the subject provinces of Turkey should retain the liberty which Russia 
has achieved for them need fear that any formal proposal to deprive them of it will 
bar the prospects of a Congress. It is rather the distrust evinced by the open pre- 
perations for war made on both sides that makes the meeting of a Congress difficult, 
and which, were it nevertheless to meet, might tend to prevent any satisfactory 
result from its discussions, We are therefore glad to see that the mediation of 
Germany now assumes the form of efforts to obtain, by mutual consent, the simul- 
taneous withdrawal of the Russian army from the neighbourhood of Constantinople, 
and of the British fleet from the Sea of Marmora. Should this attempt succeed, a 
great step will have been taken in advance. It is the approximation of inflammable 
materials to fire which creates the chief risk of an explosion; it is the attitude of 
mutual defiance which renders friendly conference well-nigh impossible; it is the 
unconcealed and almost ostentatious preparations for war now visible on every hand 


_ that constitute the greatest difficulty in the way of the maintenance of peace. 


With an unremitting activity which, to the minds of some, seems to indicate a 
foregone conclusion on the subject, the Government have hastened on all possible 
preparations for a war, if war there is to be. Our naval and military departments - 
are all astir with bustle and commotion. Ironclads have been purchased, ships of 
war ordered for commission, stores and ammunition of every kind bought up, 
heavy guns manufactured and exported, whilst in our dockyards and arsenals work 
of every kind is in progress. On the hypothésis of war being inevitable, the Govern- 


ment of Lord Beaconsfield would certainly deserve the credit of doing their utmost to 


prepare us for the struggle. There are, however, those who believe that this very 
preparedness constitutes our chief danger. It is noteworthy that in these proceedings 
a regular gradation is observable. First, the vote of six millions was asked for, and 
when that sum was voted, its expenditure began; next came the Royal Méssage to 
Parliament, and the calling out of the Reserves; and now that Parliament has 
risen for a longer time than is usual at this season of the year, we are informed that 
both British and native troops have been ‘ordered from India to the Mediterranean. 
This last step is one involving @ most serious responsibility, and is certainly not 
calculated to confirm the reassuring statements of Ministers when Parliament 
adjourned for Easter. But perbaps the most injurious result which these. 
measures in a warlike, direction have produced is the conviction now prevalent, 
as we learn, at St. Petersburg, that the English Cabinet is resolved upon a conflict 
with Russia, and that no concession on the part of that Power will avail. No 
opinion could be more unfortunate than this, or tend more surely to render a pacific 
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settlement impossible. It is clearly the daty of Ministers, by every practicable 
method, to make it clear that such « belief is entirely ‘without foundation, that 
their only object is to insure in this matter « satisfactory and permanent decision, 
and that they themselves ar as yet, no 
just cause or reason has bee. shown. ; 


Now that the Chancellor of the Exchequer hss disclosed his ficancial plans for 


the coming year, and the all-important Budget is before the country, many serious 


considerations in reference to our commercial, social, and financial prospects cannot 
but arise in every reflective mind. We are no longer in the palmy period of an elastic 
revenue-—no longer in possession of a surplus. Last year’s Budget was little more 
than a contrivance intended simply to make both ends meet; and now, to insure 
_ the same object, we must submit to an increase of taxation, Under all the circum- 


is certainly not a very serious one, and the extra duty of fourpence in the pound 
on tobacco is imposed upon an article which, even by those who use it, cannot 
be regarded as a nrcessity of life, Considering, too, how largely it is used, 


ourselves drift or be drawn into a conflict, our 


is the rule. Strikes and locks-out abound, less coal is raised, less cotton spun, less 
iron sent to market, work is scarce, and wages lew. How, in such circumstances, 
when we find it difficult to compete with other nations in the markets of the world, - 
can we bear the burden of a war, and a war which, should we engage in it, must of 
necessity be long! These are considerations which may and ought to weigh with 
those who have the conduct of affaire—thoughts which may wel! abate the war 
fever pow so prevalent in certain sections of society. If we are prepared for war 
in a military sense, we were certainly never less so in a social or financial one. 
Reflections like these may impart fervour and intensity to the prayers which now, 
in the various churches and chapels of this country, both amongst Churchmen and 
Nonconformists, are being offered up for the maintenance of peace. That all 
inordinate pretensions on the part of Russia may be abated or withdrawn, that no 
reserves or misunderstandings may prevent the meeting of a Congress, that negotia- 
tions now entered on may not be rendered abortive by reaentment or mistrust, are 
indeed objecte fot which, on every ground, Christians throughout Europe may most 
earnestly and importunately pray. 


4 By dint of obstructive tactics in Parliament, and of pressure thereby put upon ; 

the Government, the Irish Roman Catholic party have obtained from the present 
Cabinet a concession virtually involving the principle of the appointment of Romish 
' chaplains for the Navy. The Secretary of the Admiralty having recently declared 
“that he could not hold out any prospect of such appointments,” forty-one amend- 
ments were placed upon the Order Book in opposition to the usual and necessary 
grants for seamen’s wages, the estimates for clothing and other expenditore, and the 
pay of dockyard and Admiralty clerks. These menaces were not without effect. 
When introducing the Naval Estimates, Mr. W. H. Smith asserted that it would be 


lightly as it may. The addition of twopence in the pound to the Income-tax } 

expenditure will rise to a point which, as matters now stand, it is hardly conceivable 

the nation should sustain. In almost every branch of industry and trade depression 
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the duty of the Admirslty to provide for the “apiritual consolation” of Roman 


Catholic officers and seamen by “ attaching a Roman Catholic clergyman as chaplain 


“to any fleet of five or six large ships operating at a distance from the shore.” This is 
_pegarded by an Irish Roman Catholic writer as conceding the entire point at issue 


on this question. It is, im fact, the thin end of the wedge; and the Freeman's 
Journal openly avows that “this must be only the beginning;” adding that “ the 
Irish party holds in its bands the parliamentary balance of power, and that they can 
use their strength with the best effect is now apparent.” That they have consider- 


able power in Parliament is, indeed, clear, and that the unscrupulous tactics they 


employ tend greatly to increase it, may, perhaps, be true; they are not, however, 
emnipotent ; nor, in this matter, will their efforts and their influence be unopposed. 
The Protestant Alliance has forwarded « circular to every member of the Govern- 


ment and of the House of Commons, stating in detail the objections which lie against 


“the appointment and endowment of Romish chaplains to the Fleet.” The absolute 
authority claimed by every Romish priest over the members of his flock is justly at 
the root of these objections. S 


The assassination of Lord Leitrim; and the feelings it bas evoked-in Ireland, as 
represented, unhappily, by no imconsiderable section of the Press, show something 
seriously wrong in the social conditiot.-of the country. That the deceased nobleman 
was an opponent of tenant-right, hostile to the recent Land Act, and somewhat 
rigid in his dealings with his own tenantry, seems by some journalists to be 


_ regarded as excusing the foulest libels on his character, and as amounting almost to 
_& justification of those who so cruelly took awey his life. In Parliament, his death 


evoked an exhibition of feeling amongst a certain section of the Irish members 
which amounted to actual indecency. We-fear that_the conduct of these gentlemen 
im the House of Commons, judging from specimens already given, is not likely this 
session to be one whit better than it wes in the last. On the Irish Sunday Closing 
Bill, a measure known to be in accordance with the wishes of a majority of the 
Irish people, their mode of procedure has been in utter violation of all possible good 
feeling and propriety, as well as a gross perversion of the forms and regulations of 
the House. By incessant divisions in committee, in every one of which they were 


_ defeated by a large majority, they succeeded in arresting for an entire evening the 


progress of the Bill. Their tactics are formidable, because so utterly unscrupulous ; 
and it is clear that Parliament, if its forms are not to become the laughing-stock of 
the world, must, ere long, devise some more effectua] method for taking them in 
band, and checking their mancuvres. | 


The elections of the 7th of April, in France, have been eminently favourite to 
the Republican cause ; prudence, self-restraint, and moderation have been in the 
ascendant, and, as before, have won the day. It may be hoped that the present 
order of things in France is daily becoming more settled, better established, and, 
‘consequently, more likely to endure. Whilst rendering all, honour to the French 
electors for the great improvement which is so observable in their conduct and 
deportment, and which, within the iast six months, has wrought a bloodless revolu- 
tion throughout France, we must not forget that various causes have combined to 
produce this marked and striking change ; and whilst much of it may perhaps be 
due to the influence of the war with Germany, which has taught the French people 
many valuable lessons, higher and decidedly Christian influences ‘have also been ‘at 
work. The labours of the “Mission to the Working Men of Paris,” conducted by 
the Rev, R. W. McAll, have brought many thousands of the working classes in the 
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Moderation and self-restraint which have of late been se conspicuous and so com- 
mendable in the conduct of the Parisian electors, must, in justice, be amigned. It 
is cheering beyond measure thus to see the Gospel spreading in the country of Voltaire, 
whose centenary is now exciting such attention in the capital of France, and who, 
by some of his panegyrists, is now also held up to public admiration as being— 
“what he certainly was not—a friend of the people, an advocate of the 

of the working Classes, and a champion of civil liberty. | 


The determination of Pope Leo xu, to carry out the last cherished purpose of 


with territorial titles, appointed to their various ecclesiastical offices by the pretended 
successor of St. Peter! From the time the intentions of Pio Nono in this matter 
were first proclaimed, the Scottish Protestants bave spoken out their minds reapecting 
it in no ambiguous or hesitating terms, They have denounced it as a measure utterly | 
uncalled for, inasmuch as Romanists in Scotland enjoyed the fullest possible liberty 

‘both of conscience and of worship, and as being designed audaciously to assert the 
claims of the Roman Pontiff to universal supremacy, both in Church and State. 


possesses no lega) authority, no power or dominion derivable from or recognized by 
Jaw. None need or will pay the slightest deference to its commands, save those 
‘whose veligious faith compels them so to do. It cannot set up any claim (save a 
spiritual one) to exercise coercive jurisdiction. Public meetings to express the 
opposition of the Scottish people to the estublishment of the new hierarchy have 
been held in Greenock, Edinburgh, and Glasgow—the last attended by 5,000 persons — 
—and our Scottish friends have taken the opinion of eminent counsel on the subject. 
The result, however, comes to this: that while all claims to ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
and all assnmption of ecclesiastical titles or dignities in Seotland not conferred by 
_ the Crown, are, ipso facto, null and void, yet Seottish law does not inflict penalties 
on those'who make these claims or use these titles, provided they do not attempt 
actwally to usurp the Queen’s authority, or to enforce a compulsory jarisdiction 
‘which only law and the royal prerogative, as defined and limited by law, are com- 
petent to give. 

It is satisfactory to learn, on high authority, that the prospects of the present 
Kaffir war have improved; that the enemy, in most of the affected districts, has 
‘been driven fron. the field; that several of the chiefs have formally submitted to 
‘the Government ; and that the apprehensions which so lately agitated the colony 
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French capital under direct instruction in soriptural and evangelic trath. The 
‘vemults have ‘been most encouraging; the work hes bad the co-operation end 
wenfidence of all the Protestant pastors of Paris, and hes awakened general 
‘@ttention. From the Report of the Mission, which we commend to the earnest ) 
‘Stention of our readers, it would seem that the-Gospel has been both teking . 
7 woot and. bearing fruit amongst the industrial population of the French capital ; i 
and that to its all-controlling imfluence some share, at least, in producing that | 
| his predecessor is now patent to the world. The Romish hierarchy in Scotland has | 
been formally constituted. The country, of all others in Europe perhaps the most . 
intensely Protestant, has been declared nominally subject to bishops and archbishops | 
i They have deprecated it also as illegal, as being in violation alike of the common law, 
and of particular statutes of the realm, an infringement of the Queen’s p. erogative, 
and of their own rights and liberties as citizens. Despite, however, all their pro- 
é testations and remonstrances, the hierarchy has been installed, It, of course; 
have been at length allayed. “When the insurrection shail | been 
: suppressed, it may be hoped that the Cape authorities, by a policy at once 


Avour two hundred years ago there lived near the city of Mexico, in » Carmelite 
monastery, a monk named Salvador de la Cruz. His family name was Ixtolingue, 


his ancestors Mexican Indians, and of the line of the ancient Caciques, renowned 


for their barbaric grandeur. The lands of his father had unjustly been occupied by 
the Spanish Carmelite friars, after the conquest of Mexico, for the purpose of » con- 
vent. In order to secure their possession, they despoiled the father of his other 
property, and succeeded in persuading the son to become a Carmelite, and an inmate 
of this very convent. The father, having appealed to Spain, obtained an order for 
the restoration of the land, and the monks, in order to prevent its execution, com- 
manded Salvador to use his influence to constrain his father to desist. This, with . 
filial love, he firmly refused to do, and such was the violence of their persecutions, 
that his only refuge was to immure himself in his solitary cell. There, holding no 
intercourse with men, and amid much prayer, he spent twenty-two years in carving 
upon a cross of black walnut all the scenes in the Old and New Testaments. It is a” 
work so curious and exquisite in its elaboration, that it has acquired a wide cele- 
brity, and is now in possession of one of the museums in New York. 7 

' The cross and its pedestal are eighteen inches high, and contain five hundred 
figures in high relief, representing the most important events in the Bible, with 


- inscriptions above each. The difficulty and delicacy of carving these out of a single 


piece of walnut-wood is incalculable. Had it been brass or silver, it would have 
been much less. The groupings are very striking in effect, and afford a study for 
hours without wearying. He had intended presenting it to the Spanish King, and 


20 entreating the restoration of his father’s estates, which, despite the mandate, were 


This celebrated cross suggests an important lesson. It is that all the events of 


‘the Old and New Testaments are vitally related to the cross of Christ. ‘That is the 


central object of both dispensations. The history of the ancient Israel, not less than — 
the history of the Christian Church, finds its interpretation and harmony only when 
grouped around the luminous and all-influential event of the Atonement. As there 
are certain positions in a great cathedral where you must stand in order to take ina - 


complete view of its symmetry and grand proportions, so you must take your stand — 


at the cross, and from that centre look down all the avenues of human history to see 


the reason of it all, and the proportions and harmony of the temple God is rearing 
for Himself through the world’s ages, 


So, if we would give « true and beautiful unity to all our teachings from the 
pulpit and in the class, we must not fail to make clear to the mind of the learner 


_ the relation of each event which the Scriptures picture to the cross of Christ. Let 


them all, in natural order, be bound around the cross—aye, made a part of its 
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. conciliatory and firm, decisive and considerate, will be enabled effectually to 
: prevent the recurrence of outbreaks so alarming. It is scarcely less satisfactory to 
be informed that the political crisis in the colony of Victoria bas at last been 
terminated by s compromise, proposed by the Governor and acceded to by the 
Council, and that the dead-lock occasioned by the collision between the Legislative 
and Executive now no longer exists. The Appropriation Bill, it is added, will soon 
; be passed, the Legislature will rise, and the political hostilities so keenly evoked by 
the recent conflict will, it is expected, speedily subside and be forgotten. 
: THE CROSS OF IXTOLINQUE 
BY THE REV. J. SPENCER KENNARD. 
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ings, associations, and imspirstions. Our anti- 
cipations have been fully realised. The scenes 
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a fortnight ago at a conference held in the 
hall of the at Berlin. 
Mr. Sticker defended his own cause, He said 


especially by Mr. Kégel, that the clergyman, 


and touching hymn, the ‘ Ninety and Nine, 
which was sung with the happiest effect 


mocracy has made it a question of the day . 
ee Christians whether the pastor has the | 
right actively to take «& part in political 
; questions. This question wae discussed about | 
The Church Government sent a very able 
and pions man as clergyman to Hermanns-| that he hed never been reproached by his | 
burg, but the greater part of the congregation, | conscience on account of his enterprise, but 
about 2,000 from 3,000, followed their old | that, on the contrary, he felt bound to goon. It 
pastor, Mr. Harms, who now preaches in a | is necessary, in his opinion, to show the poorer | 
small wooden church quickly erected for MMM | classes that Christianity is really a help in their 
purpose, It was with gn difficulties. On the other hand, it was affirmed, ) 
ward struggle that Mr. Har 
sonage, where he and his particularly in Rerlin, had so mach to do, that . 
before him lived so many he would find it diffieult to study thoroughly | 
body gives him credit for t other questions than those connected with his 
| office, It might be « danger to enter into 
| it, amd therefore it could mot be expected 
think that Mr. from every clergyman to give his attention to | 
up for the Christian these questions, but that only those should do . 
in claiming it ) GG | it who feel that they posses the ability. Our | 
only to bless the married couple, but really | Court Chaplains now most truly stand together | 
: to conclude the marriage. The greater number | for the great principles of Evangelical Chrie- 
of Christians, however, think that a marriage the utmost 
form sufficient ground for| harmony. If many newspapers give 
a caricature of this conference, and make out ; 
of it a quarrel between Messrs. Kigel and | 
Stécker, it only shows that they have . 
no understanding of religious matters, A 
brotherly discusion on general topics of 
: ‘interest can only be usefal; and, in truth, | 
; there was no discussion at all, as Mr. Kogel 
. into Dissent, The gifts flowing to the mission | did not blame Mr. Sticker for undertaking | 
diminish on account of this, and it is already | the work, and Mr, Sticker never required ; 
resolved to give up one of the mission stations, | every pastor to do so. Mr. Sticker has very ; 
THE CLERGYMAN'S POSITION ON socIAL / deeply studied the social problems of the age, . ; 
: QUESTIONS. and his efforts ought to meet with general . 
3 The active warfare into which Court Chap- | sympathy. 
lain Mr. Sticker has entered with Social De- ) 
AMERICA. | 
MESSRS. MOODY AND SANKEY. witnessed in New York two years ago, warm~ | 
and aniniating our hopes, are | 
8 uced here, The same atizious | 
of these places have been gratifying MEME | crowds surround the Tabernacle, awaiting the ! 
tianr of all denominations. In Hartford the | appointed time ; and when some five thousand 
work was continued by Mr. Pentecost and | are seated, other thousands go sorrowfully | 
Mr. Stebbins. : away. Mr. Moody is in his accustomed | 
i Mr. Moody “has been st work in New| bealth, and grows intellectually stronger. 
Haven since leaving Boston; and the following | Mr. Sankey’s voice is as clear, melodious, and | 
extract from a letter from the venerable | powerful as ever. One of the pleasant Hippo- | 
Thurlow Weed, published in the 7ridune, will | drome memories was vividly recalled as we ) 
| oa eutered.the Tabernacle on Sunday afternoon. 
| 
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country in the various de- 
There has been a remarkable 


the 
and 
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Greenwich, Hackney, Hampstead, Holloway, 
Kensington, Lambeth, Limehouse, South wark, 


Lady Kinnaird, has recently received fresh im- 

and extended influence—is to establiah 
tn paste London, which 
abel] be open to young women employed in 
shops and hotees of business, who “need « 
quiet resting-plece, where they can have social 
intercourse and the help and advice of a friend 
who resides on the spot, and where classes and 
social gatherings of varions kinds can be held.” 
About forty such institutes have already been. 
formed in various jocalities, including the City, 


Victoria Park, Whitechapel, and other populous 
districts ; the benefits of the homes thus pro- } 
vided for thore who would otherwise be almost 

destitate of the edvanteges included 


in the home” being thoroughly sp- 
preciated by those who have become members. 


Among the speakers at the meeting were the | « 


Rev. Dr. Donald Fraser, Rev. R. C. Billing, 
and Mr. Denham Smith. Several hymns were 
sung by the London istic Choir, and at 
the close of the meeting, on the invitation of 
Lerd Kinnaird, a large number of the audience 
remained to a prayer-meeting. 


The Earl of Shaftesbury was presented 
with the freedom of Edinburgh, on the 13th 
ult., by the Lord Provost and Town Council 
of the city, in recognition of his long and 
successful efforts in the cause of sanitary and 
social reform, and his devotion to the moral 


and material interests of the masses of the 


2) 
> 
- 
4 


of Ritualistic principles. 


Miss 


The venerable Dr. Schauffler, the missionary, who has lived twenty-seven years in 
Russia and forty years in Turkey, in a recent address at a missionary meeting in New York, 
expreeeed the fear that every inch of ground that Russia gains in the war will be lost to 
mission work. Before any minister cf the Gorpel can perform any ecclesiastical service in 
Russie, and even before be can enter the country, he must, says Dr. Schauffler, have leave 


from St. Petersburg. va 


A remarkable movement is reported among the 


No fewer than 16,000 have sent in their names to Bishop Caldwell 
under instruction for baptism. His lordship write : “ Village after 
its heathenism, and seeking admission into the fold of Christ.” The four 


of the Bisbop last year and gratitude for English help in the famine are assigned 


and 


~ 


natives of India east of Tinnevelly. 
placed themselves 


village is laying aside 


tours 


causes, The Bishop asks the Propagation Society to send ten additional. clergy and seventy — 


additional catechists, 
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Shaftesbury presided. The object of the As-| people, Upwards of 2,000 people witnessed | 
sociation— whieh, through the exertions of} the ceremony, which took place in the Free 
Charch Amembly Hall, 
i | withdrawn the licence under 
Dublin 
the nave, and a stained glass window, repre- 
, ting the Crucifixion, which is fixed in an 
eastward position facing the congregation, 
together with a building similar to a Roman 
| Catholic altar. Dr. Marrable, one of the 
Cathedral Chapter, in a letter to, the Arch- 
| bishop, states that no euch structures found 
| place in the building since the stone Cruci- 
re —- fixion abolished at the time of the Reforma- 
tion, and that such symbols are similar to 
i those known in connection with the Roman 
| Catholic revival in England. 
_A Brotherhood of the Holy Trinity has 
been formed, composed exclusively of mem- 
bers of the Universities, for the furtherance , 
= INDIA. 
| The United Presbyterian mission in Rajpootana numbers ten missionaries, i three English 
ss catechists and teachers, and twenty-nine native agents. The converts baptized during the | 
: year, nearly all orphans or other adberents of the mission, were sixteen ; the Christian com- 
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realised in that province. Children boiled and eaten, and 
th a view to relief; but means are wanting to carry 
SOUTH AFRICa. 
th Africa, an described 
ich hes for the time 
“Of cur mission 
in the Transkei territory, 
Cunningham goes on, 
Bhythewood, is occupied 
Pirie has been by 
= Mr. B Row | 
fet ie greatly disturbed. 
is influence is still great, « 
. John Buchanan, 
The arrival of a0 
his important work at I< 
when he proceeded to 
ry, and proceed from Caz 
Weekly Review writes fr 
, felt at the conduct of ac 
have taken up arms 
Presbyterian converta, 
y-five years or more. F | 
Charch at Emgwali, a stat 
im the lest war, and 
i were disarmed. They 
beck into their respective 
| Surely this is not what 
CENTRAL AFRICA. 
people on the shores of 
whole party were all: 
the tale. The latest 
by correspondent of the 
sources, and which is 
| ng sisters of Lukongeh, I 
a wife; Sungoro’s. ¢ 
even at this immense ¢ 
which might have been 
ler island of Wesi, but 
he obtained the 
remove the Arsb’s wife ( 
nat the attack 
and many ot 
“ first practical 
among a tribe 
sted a murderous 
truth is,” this 
Lakongeh, King 
- and in his neigh = = many months 


© 


the Missionary 
with much information on 


The 
for his 


it was referred for consideration to a sub-committee, 


and that, till 


sought on the subject 


this is obtained, the Board should await further indications of Divine Providence. 
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and it must have beim owing to 
that the people were known to be friendly . 
has been received from Dr. Laws, of 
voyage made by him, Dr. Stewart, 
is vast triangular 
» tivers, is a tribe, for whom the 
to be a eub-tribe of the Mchungn. 
eaddenly, being not without 
Geccribed by Dr. Laws : “ With regard 
pt Gegraded I have yet econ. Some 
bat nudity seemed the rule. The 
thers carry their babies tied on their 
a faces, 
thy Ors Oe 
The annual district meeting of the Wesleyan 
recenitly held in Levuksa, and was attended by ten 
Fijian native ministers, The Rev, Lorimer Fison, 
stitution, gave an interesting ectount of bis work | 
as teachers at Nevuloa. The Governor hed paid a visit and 
oon a work. of God in their 
lonely and distant island of Rotumeh, stated thet 
the year to meet all the expenses of the 
. On the whole, the review of the le 
abundant cause for thankfulness. The following 
position and strength of this mission: 
11; native ministers, 
3,053; Sanday-echool teachers, 
2,712; English members, 50; native members, 
1,284 ; Sunday-scholars, 45,884 ; day-scbools, 
768; attendants on public worship, 101,385. 


— — 


and heretics; there is dexterity in twisting 
men's words into a meaning the opposite of what 
they intended ; there is a cold-blooded logic that 


_ goes on with ite arguings while men are dying in 


their sina, for want of a living Saviour. Bat not 


One of these things is of the essence of Christian 


intoleraace—the very soul of which is holy and 
high-purposed Love, that hates the ain, bat 
would save the sinner. We are often enough 
told that, ia order to Christian usefulness, we 
mast live near to God. I do not undervalue the 

id add to it that we must 


Mrz. Hammonp has laboured for many years, © 
both in the United States and in this country, 

for the spiritual good of children. The deep 
earnestoess and practical piety by which he has 
been animated are very apparent in the narration 


sufferings of Christ, until the children see Him 
vividly ‘‘crucified befors them.” “They must 
see the crown of thorns upon His brow They 
taust see the heavy lashes laid upon His bare, 
bleeding back. They must hear the shouts of 
the mob, as they ory : ‘Away with Him! away 
with Him! Cracify Him!’ They must see the 
cross laid upon His bleeding, quivering form, 


He bears it along the Via Dolorosa, They 
must hear the heavy mallet, as, with blow after 
blow, the nails pierce His feet,” etc, Surely it 
was not thus that the great Shepherd was «« set 
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: | Ax able and edifying exposition of Rev. ii. 1—7. Tax sermons for children, in which the greatest 
+ sound remarks cootained | *piritaal truths are conveyed in simple language, 
As specimen of the aad with facts and auecdotes well adapted to 
enforce the lessons tenght, The first sermon 
planation of the way in which he asserts that | 
is intolerant—intolerant | the title to the book. In those which 
= ** misander- World,” and others under which oar Lord is set 
pe Ane. elover, bitter forth ia Scriptare, receive abundant and appro- 
stand the case. There iso sarcasm, 
proad, The Conversion of Children. By the Rev 
into ; there is 
4 bring Parsow Hammoxp, Loedon: Morgan 
here given of his efforts, and the abundant sac- 
cess by which they have been followed.» He 
came over to Eaglaad about ten years ago, at 
the invitation of the late Hon. and Rev. Baptist 
: Noel, and engaged in special services for children 
| in connectioa with that venerated minister, with ' 
the most remarkable results—one of these being 
| the institution of the Children’s Special Service 
Mission, which has been since doing a good and : 
highly useful work in varions parts of Great 
Britein. Many remarkable facts are here given 
munion with God. By Dr, Anvznsox. Loa- which deserve the attenticn of those especial! y 
don: Morgan and Scott. who are incredulous as to the carly age at which 
Tux object of the author of this volume has been children may begin to live consciously a Christian 
f to direct attention to the Bible, as a book pre- | life; bat Mr. Hammond’s methods are far from 
| eminently worthy of being read, studied, and being faultless ; and we are startled by some of . 
analysed daily; particularly as that reading | his recommendations. He tells us that the San- 
day-school teacher, in order to obtain the con- 
with God. In the first of his work he re. | version of his scholars, mist dwell the 
marks upon the nature and manner of divine 
communion, and offers some counsels as to how 
it may be maintained. In the second part, on 
“Searching the Scriptares,” he distinguishes 
between the “‘study,” the “reading,” and the 
** meditation ” of the Bible, on each of which he 
3 makes some general suggestions. The third part 
) is devoted to # plan of consecutive Bible reading, 
. in which the various portions of the Old aod 
; New Testaments are brought under review, and 
summary and synopsis are presented of each 
book. Dr. Anderson writes in a devout spirit 
and with a practical aim ; and having sought to 
meet the requirements of varied classes of Bible 
studentsa—those who are just commencing to 
. wearch the Scriptares, those who have been some 
time searching, and those who desire still fur- 
work can hardly fail to be useful. 


Affairs. 
« My Lord,—The Couneil of the Evangeli- 
cal Alliance, various bodies of 
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PROCEEDINGS OF COUNCIL. 


S 


the representatives of the Earopean Powers 
expected shortly to meet in conference in the 
city of Berlin. | 

“ We are unanimous in in our 


persons throughout the Turkish empire 
enjoyment of their religious privileges, and to 
provide against a repetition of the acts of in- 
tolerance which, daring recent years, have so 


“James Davis, Secretary, 
“ March 28, 1878.” 
A letter from Herr Otto Krans, dated 
Michelstadt, March 4, wae read, communi- 


| 
A meeting of Council was held on Monday, | ment of auestions likely to be 
March 25; Jobn Finch, Eeq., (and afterwards 
Sir Harry Verney, Bart.,) in the chair. After 
reading the Scriptures, prayer was offered by 
the Rey. J. 5, Russell. 
WEW MEMBERS. , own name, and in the name of 
The following persons were unanimously 
admitted to membership :— that, with a view to secure for 
Rev. G. F. Head, Vicar of Charles, Ply- 
mouth. 
Rev. Isaac Hawker, Incumbent of Charlies 
Chapel, Plymouth. . 
Rev. Hugh Jones,. Ebenezer Place, Ply- | painfully been brought before public attention, 
mouth. the influence of Her Majesty's Government 
Rev. J. Whitley, Liskeard, Cornwall. may be exerted at the approaching Conference 
Rev. J. Kitchener, Liskeard, Cornwall. to secure full religious liberty and freedom 
F. A. Morrish, Eeq., Plymouth. of worship to all sections of the Christian 
J, M. Grose, Eeq., Plymouth, — Church (including Protestants, Dissenters from 
Rev. W. Jesper, Plymouth. the Greek, Armenian, and Roman Catholic 
John Bruford, Eaq., Plymouth. Churches), also to the Jews and Moham- 
rs. and 
: Rev. T. H. Howard, Vicar of St. Jude's, | under the new-political arrangements. 
Plymouth, | “ We venture to express the earnest hope 
PF. W. Harris, Eeq., Plymouth. that your lordship’s 
: . J, Square, Eeq., Plymouth. Europe, be crowned 
J. P, ey. Plymouth. and acknowledgment, on. 
Jabez Shepheard, Esq., Plymouth. presentatives of the 
' Fras. Fox, Esq., Plymouth. of the inalienable and 
R. Reynolds Fox, Esq., Plymouth. jects to the enjoyment of 
DEPUTATION TO THE EARL OF DERBY. persuaded that the 
: The Secretary reported the arrangements | the loyalty and 
made for the deputation to the Earl of Derby | secured by the rights of 
on the following Thursday, and presented a | spected and guarded against all violation. 
draft address, which was approved, as fol-| “(Signed on bebalf of the Council of the 
lows :-— Evangelical Alliance and 
“To the Right Hon. the Earl of Derby, Her the deputation) 

Majesty's Secretary of State for Foreign “ Hanny Verney, President. 
Ireland, on this occasion by noble- 
men and members of both Houses | cating that Pastor Authes had been again 
of Parliament, by chief magistrates of cities | fined fifty marks, or, in default, five days’ 
by Christian ministers of various denomina | and that Pastor Kraus, who recently been 
tions, and by representatives of different mis- | acquitted on the ground that the Coart of 

 sionary and other religious sdcieties,—embrace | Appeal fully admitted his secession from the 

this opportunity, kindly afforded by your lord- | National Church, had been informed that the 
ship, to press upon the attention of Her Ma | Crown Solicitor intended to claim the reversal 
jesty’s Government a subject which they be- | of this verdict. 
lieve ‘te be of great importance in the settle- The Council having given the subject their 
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